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CLIMAX OF SOUKH AFRICAN FESTIVAL 


THE UNION FESTIVAL, the biggest ‘celebration in the history of South Africa, ended in Bloemfontein 
on May 31, when a crowd of 100, 000. watched a spectacular final Festival program accentuating South 
Africans’ search for unikabrary oa 
Co 
The crowds in the hubs FES Srate lege watched a pro- 


cession called “South par” il Past” in which almost 
every trade and profession Were represented. It was headed 
by a contingent of mounted police followed by the Prime 
Minister, Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, in his official car. 

At noon, the first shot of a 21-gun salute was fired to mark 
the moment when the Union came into existence fifty years 
previously. The crowd rose to their feet and stood in silence. 
During the salute, more than a hundred aircraft of the South 
African Air Force flew overhead. 

Immediately afterwards, a tableau in the form of a symbolic 
birthday party took place, which was launched by a corps of 
five hundred high-stepping drum majorettes. The Stadium lit 
up in a blaze of colour when masses of balloons were released. 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

A speech by the Leader of the Opposition, Sir De Villiers 
Graaff, was followed by a major pageant — “Fifty Golden 
Years,” an ambitious historical parade. When Dr. Verwoerd 
rose to speak he was handed a white pigeon, a “dove of 
peace,” which he released as a signal for hundreds of racing 
pigeons to be freed from cages. First wheeling above the 
crowds they took off in different directions. 

Messages of congratulations were received from heads of 
state. A message from President Eisenhower to Mr. C. R. Swart, Sia SES 
the Governor-General, read, “The people of the United States A presentation staged during a mass gymnastic display at the 
join me in extending felicitations and good wishes to Your final Union Festival celebrations in the Orange Free State Sta- 
Excellency and to the people of the Union of South Africa on dium in Bloemfontein. More than 14,000 participated in the 

fiftieth anniversary of Union Day.” display. (See story on page 15.) 























Service in New York, left on June 29 with his family on three 
months’ vacation in the Union. Taken at Idlewild Airport, this 
photograph shows him with Mrs. Nel and their daughters, 
Katinka (left) and Anna-Marie. 


CAPE ADMINISTRATOR 
MR. J. N. MALAN, formerly a member of the Executive 
Council of the Cape Province, has been appointed Administra- 
tor of the Cape in the place of the late Dr. J. H. O. du Plessis. 
(Dr. du Plessis, who died April 28, was a former Director of the 
State Information Office.) 


INDUSTRIALIST ON SHORT VISIT 


DR. H. J. VAN ECK, Chairman of the Industrial Development 
Corporation and also of the International Management Com- 
mittee of the United States-South Africa Leader Exchange 
Program, paid a short visit to New York in June. 


EDITOR TOURS UNITED STATES 

MR. DIRK DE VILLIERS, Editor of Die Huisgenoot, the foremost 
Afrikaans weekly magazine, is presently visiting the United 
States as a guest of the United States-South Africa Leader Ex- 
change Program. Mr. and Mrs. De Villiers will be in California in 
July and will return to New York by way of New Orleans, 
Atlanta and Washington, D. C. They will leave for Cape Town 
in October. 


| The Hague. 









Ambassador Returns 
to Pretoria 


BEING HOST at the big Union Day celebration in Washing. | 





ton, D. C., on May 31 was the last official task performed by > £ 
Mr. Wentzel C. du Plessis as South African Ambassador to 3 b 
the United States. Three days later, he and Mrs. Du Plessis left 
from New York on their return to South Africa. 
C 

The brilliant, hard-working Mr. Du Plessis—as he has been? ;, 


described in a Washington newspaper—has always been the |} of 
complete diplomat: lighthearted socially, serious when his 


country’s problems are discussed in proper quarters. f id 
Wentzel Christoffe! du Plessis began his public service career S€ 
in 1924 in the Department of Lands in Pretoria. In 1927 he was 5 '™ 
transferred to the newly created Department of External Affairs. _ 
When Prime Minister Hertzog visited London for the 1930 ye 
Imperial Conference, Mr. Du Plessis accompanied him as ad- ? a 


ministrative secretary to the South African delegation. In 1931 
he began a three years’ term as private secretary to the Prime | Ur 
Minister. In 1934, soon after his return to the Department of / 
External Affairs, he was appointed as Legation Secretary in 


He returned to South Africa in 1938 as Chief of the Division 
of Diplomatic and Consular Affairs in the Department of 
External Affairs, a post he held for the next seven years. 


In 1945 he left the Government service as a result of political 
differences, and engaged in business. In 1948 he caused the 
sensation of that year’s general election by defeating the late 
General Smuts in his stronghold constituency of Standerton. 
From 1948 he represented Standerton as a National Party 
member in the House of Assembly until his appointment as 
High Commissioner to Canada in March, 1954. He simultane- 
ously served as South Africa’s Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations until September, 1956, when he became An- 
bassador in Washington, D. C. 





During a highly distinguished term of service in the U.S. 
capital, he represented South Africa at numerous top-level  v/ 





conferences, including the 1959 Antarctica Conference. * Sio 
Mr. A. B. F. Burger has been appointed Chargé d’Affaires! “~° 

in Washington, in the absence of an Ambassador. ) 
U.S. PROFESSOR AT WITS a 


PROFESSOR JOSEPH JONES of the University of Texas has > 


assumed duty at the University of the Witwatersrand as Visiting jhe 
Professor of American and Commonwealth Literature under the | me 
auspices of the Smith-Mundt Program for overseas lecturers } g ; 
sponsored by the United States State Department. Aus 


TRANSFERRED TO CAPITAL } 


MR. OSCAR VAN OORDT, South African Vice-Consul in New) =, 
York, has been transferred to the Union’s Embassy in Washing: | 
ton where he assumed duty as Third Secretary on July 1. f 








>} SOUTH AFRICA ENTERTAINS 


° MAY 31, 1960, saw the biggest party recently held on 
4 by } Embassy Row in Washington, D. C. The occasion was the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Union of South Africa. 


a F More than six hundred guests attended the reception at the 
South African Embassy, which also served as a farewell party 
for Ambassador and Mrs. Wentzel C. du Plessis, who left Wash- 

een | ington the next day for the Union after terminating their tour 

the | of duty in the United States. 
his ‘ After a rainy weekend, the sun blessed this occasion with 
ideal weather, and the attractive patio and garden admirably 
reer served to accommodate the overflow of guests from the four 
was | main reception rooms of the Embassy. 

girs, The Diplomatic Corps and State Department were well rep- 

930 resented in a receiving line which never seemed to break from 

4) 6:30 to 8:30 p.m. Guests enjoyed a buffet supper consisting 
be of many South African dishes in the stinkwood-panelled dining 
: room, while South African champagne was served to toast the 
rime 


, Union’s first half-century. 
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U.S. Ambassador and Mrs. Du Plessis with some of the friends 
evel who came to bid them farewell. Left to right: Miss Helen 

*  Sioussat, Mrs. and Mr. Du Plessis, Mrs. Lee Wade and Mrs. 
out Robert Carney. 


} 
— 





NEW PRESS ATTACHE 


bay * MR. ESCHEL RHOODIE has been appointed Press Attaché to 
ting __ the South African Embassy in Washington, D. C. Mr. Rhoodie, 
the who succeeds Mr. Quintus Coetzee, was Information Officer 


ers? at the South African High Commissioner's Office in Canberra, 


Australia, previous to his new assignment. 


LONDON TO NEW YORK 


baie ) MR. K. R. S. VON SCHIRNDING, Third Secretary at the 
ing: |, South African High Commissioner's Office in London, has been 
transferred to the Consulate-General, New York. 








The Ambassador and Mrs. Du Plessis with Mr. Eric Johnston, 


President of the Motion Picture Association of America, at the 


Union Day celebration. 


FRIENDS’ FAREWELL 


Ambassador and Mrs. Du Plessis had a private session with 
a small circle of friends prior to the reception. The group that 
included Mr. and Mrs. Eric Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. Percival 
Brundage, General (Ret.) and Mrs. Wade H. Haislip, Sir Leslie 
and Lady Munro, Admiral and Mrs. Robert Carney, Judge and 
Mrs. Homer Ferguson, Admiral and Mrs. Lewis Strauss, Admiral 
(Ret.) and Mrs. T. Kelly, Major-General (Ret.) and Mrs. Lee 
Wade and Chilean Ambassador Walter Miller presented a 
silver Paul Revere bowl to the departing couple. 

Some fifty colleagues and friends gathered at Union Station 
the next day to see the Ambassador and Mrs. Du Plessis leave 
Washington. Several members of the State Department, includ- 
ing the Chief of Protocol, Mr. Wiley Buchanan, and members of 
the Diplomatic Corps came to bid them farewell. 


NEW YORK 


In New York, well-attended Union Day receptions were given 
by Ambassador Brand G. Fourie at the United Nations head- 
quarters, and by Consul-General and Mrs. T. J. Endemann at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
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BORDER INDUSTRIES TO HASTEN BANTU DEVELOPMENT 


A BOLD OUTLINE of the Government's policy for the establishment of industries on the borders of 
the Bantu homelands in South Africa was released by the Prime Minister on June 2. The purpose of these 
industries will be to invigorate and quicken economic development within the homelands. 


The 8,000-word statement contains a brief survey of the 
tendency towards over-centralization of industry in the Union, 
a description of the concept of border areas and an outline of 
the envisaged regional location of industries. 

A schedule provides additional information about the eight 
regions into which border areas can be grouped. 


DECENTRALIZATION 


Although South Africa is, industrially, still a relatively 
“young” country, exceptionally strong centralization of manu- 
facturing industry has already taken place with the result that 
a more positive policy of decentralization has become de- 
sirable, the statement says. 

About 81 per cent of the gross production of secondary 
industry takes place in the four most important industrial areas 
in the Union, areas comprising only about 3 per cent of the 
total area of the country. In the Southern Transvaal, this geo- 
graphical concentration has intensified rapidly since 1910. In 
1916-17, about 23 per cent of the total number of factory 
workers was employed in this region; in 1956-57, their total 
had increased to 46 per cent. 

This centralization of industry has led to an enormous con- 
centration of the population around the main cities. From 1910 
to 1959, the white population of the four areas increased by 
296 per cent and the Bantu population by 682 per cent. 

The over-concentration of population has brought about 
serious disadvantages. First of these is the relative increase for 
the central, provincial and local authorities in the cost of 
supplying civil and social services. It has also brought non- 
calculable social costs, resulting from the dislocation of com- 
munal and family ties. Particularly in the case of the Bantu 
population, whose members have had to sever the communal 
ties in their traditional homelands, the social cost has been 
considerable. 

It is almost certain that a steadily growing portion of all 
the racial groups will in future be obliged to seek their living 
in the manufacturing industry. Therefore the decision of indus- 
trialists in regard to the location of their factories will be of 
utmost importance. 

For the employment of Bantu in or near their homelands 
little provision exists at present. The statement defines the 
“border areas.” They are “those localities or regions near the 











Bantu areas in which industrial development takes place, 
through European initiative and control, but which are so 
situated that the Bantu workers can maintain their residences 
and family life in the Bantu areas, and move readily to their 
places of employment.” 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
POLICY 


Fundamentals of the Government's policy of regional devel- 
opment of industry are given. They relate to the cooperation 
of private enterprise, the decentralization of industry, the 
regional concentration of industry, the type of industry to be 
encouraged in the border areas, the retention of a competitive 
market, and the development of secondary and tertiary indus- 
tries. This policy is based on six fundamentals: ] 

(1) To enlist the cooperation of private enterprise which is | 





> 


_ 


~ 


of decisive importance to ensure a successful policy of de- é 
centralization. 4 . 
(2) The few locational advantages of the border areas should 
be preserved and the locational disadvantages of these areas } 
should be eliminated by the creation of a favourable industrial 4 
climate. | 
(3) Government measures must be aimed at creating a 
healthy and self-stimulating industrial climate in as many , 9 
centers as practicable but this number must not be too large \ 
initially in relation to the number of industries to be established. | st 
(4) The development of these centers can succeed only ina 
climate of general industrial development in South Africa. } 
Special inducements would have to be directed at those indus- fp > 
tries which supplement the present production in a growing 
market and which are in a position to utilize fully the Bantu 3 ™ 
labour and the raw materials that are freely available in or | 
near the border areas. : 
(5) During the process of economic development the same ? - 
type of industry would in the course of years, show a different a 


rate of growth in different regions and some measure of re- | 
adjustment will have to take place in some industries in some ? 
areas. The problem of competition will arise and provision | C 
should be made for the compensation of workers who may | 
become temporarily unemployed. ; ™ 
(6) The development potentialities of primary industries in lew 
particular and also tertiary industries should enjoy the most| the 
careful attention. ( ( 
A Permanent Committee for the Location of Industry and the } of 
Development of the Border Areas will be appointed under a \ ( 
Chairman nominated by the Cabinet. f 
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THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME. Of industrial under- 
takings already operating in “border areas” near the Bantu 
territories, one of the largest is SAICCOR (South African In- 
dustrial Cellulose Corporation), a rayon factory which was 
opened in 1956 at Umkomaas in southern Natal (above). It was 
built at a cost of about $25 million, produces 44,000 tons of 
rayon pulp a year and earns the country $7 million annually in 
foreign exchange alone. Five hundred tons of bluegum logs 
reach the factory from Zululand by rail every day. The photo- 
graph at the right shows the bluegum logs being guided from 
the woodpile to the woodchipping machine. 


Government Proposals 


A guide is given to all interested parties on how the Govern- 
ment hopes to implement the decentralization scheme. The 
government proposes: 

(1) The granting of assistance in providing basic services 
such as power, water and transport. 

(2) Providing houses for white workers. 

(3) Granting higher depreciation allowances for factory 
buildings and plant. 

(4) Adding to capital depreciation costs the expense of 
transferring a factory to a border area. 

(5) Compensating an entrepreneur up to a maximum of 75 
per cent of the difference between the cost of establishing his 
factory in a border area and its sales value on the open market 
—after the entrepreneur has been operating in the area for 
one year. 

(6) Constructing and leasing factory buildings. 

(7) Providing additional funds to the Industrial Development 
Corporation for investment on special terms in border areas. 

(8) Maintaining the principle of wage differentiation for 
border areas insofar as this is justified by factors such as the 
lower productivity of labour and the lower cost of living in 
these areas. 

(9) Raising of the low productivity of Bantu labour by means 
of vocational schools in Bantu areas. 

(10) Making concessions to industrialists in railway tariffs. 

















































Eight Border Regions 


An accompanying schedule contains information about the 
eight regions into which border areas could be grouped. These 
areas are: 

(1) The Central Natal area. 

(2) The Natal Coastal area. 

(3) The Eastern Transvaal Lowveld area. 

(4) The Pretoria Northwestern area. 

(5) The Northern Transvaal area. 

(6) The Ciskei area. 

(7) The Western areas (Western Transvaal and Northern 
Cape). 

(8) The Transkei, Southern Natal and Eastern Orange Free 
State. 

These plans, which were prepared by the Prime Minister's 


economic advisers with the cooperation of the government 
departments concerned and in consultation with Dr. Verwoerd, 
will be considered by the newly created Economic Advisory 
Committee in July. 








ADJUSTMENTS IN 
BANTU POLICY 


IMPORTANT STEPS regarding the administration of the 
Government's Bantu policy were announced by Dr. H. F. Ver- 
woerd, the Prime Minister, in a statement read for him in 
Parliament recently. 

The main points in the statement were that the Government 
would give Bantu in the urban townships greater authority over 
their own people. Some recommendations of the Liquor Com- 
mission will be adopted. Bantu auxiliary services will cooperate 
with the police in townships to give protection against tsotsi 
gangs and agitators. 

Dr. Verwoerd also said that the pace of developing the 
reserves and border industries would be accelerated. 

The Government could not increase Bantu wages on its own 
but employers would be encouraged to do so. 

The recent disturbances emphasized that racial peace could 
best be achieved through the continuation of the present policy 
and consequently there would be no departure from this policy. 

Plans which have been under consideration for some time 
will now be applied. One of these is the institution of urban 
Bantu authorities which will have limited but real authority over 
Bantu residential areas in cities. 

The police have long expressed the opinion that the main- 
tenance of strict liquor laws for the Bantu has undesirable 


results which outweigh their advantages. Changes will soon 


be proposed. 


State Not to Blame 


for Low Wages 
TRADE AND INDUSTRY still have a huge task to perform so 


far as their Bantu employees are concerned, said Mr. Harry 
Goldberg, chairman of the Bantu Wages and Productivity 
Association, recently. He was replying to questions regarding 
accusations that the Government should bear the blame for 
low Bantu wages. 

Trade and industry should not wait for the Government to 
increase Bantu wages. The Government had already set several 
examples. The S.A. Railways, for instance, is an employer who 
pays good wages. 

By making better use of Bantu labour, trade and industry 
could assist in easing the racial problem, Mr. Goldberg said. 


Japanese Mission 


A FIVE-MAN TEAM from Japan arrived in Johannesburg on 
June 7 to study the South African market for the purpose of 
advising Japanese investors on industrial prospects in the Union. 
The team is headed by Dr. Harushige Inhove, vice-president of 
the Japanese Consulting Institute. “We are here to see what 
investment possibilities South Africa can offer us,” Dr. Inove 
said. “We also want to see if Jdpan can expand its trading.” 


NEW PROFESSIONALS 
AMONG BANTU 


A STRONG BANTU middle and professional class is emerg- 
ing in South Africa and, as a result of the development program 
set in motion by the Government, the need has been created 
for more Bantu administrators, professional and technical men. 


This class is rapidly being strengthened by the increasing 
number of Bantu graduates from schools and universities. At 
present a staff of more than 25,000 qualified Bantu teachers 
are educating close on a million and half Bantu children in 
6,336 schools. There are 6,000 Bantu attending teacher training 
colleges. Another 1,700 Bantu are taking university degrees 


and diplomas. 


A survey carried out last year by the Department of Labour | 


showed that among the Bantu were already 49 lawyers, 67 
librarians, 81 medical doctors, 73 chartered accountants, 176 
laboratory assistants and 61 analytical chemists. 


lt te ao Problem as 


Human Relations 
=—Dr. A... Gever 


“| SHOULD LIKE to emphasize one fact here and | wish that 


| possessed the eloquence to impress this one fundamental truth 


upon the minds and hearts of every man, woman and child. It is 


this—our racial problem is one of human relations. We are not 
dealing with an abstract problem but with people. If suspicion 
and distrust exist between white and non-white, if there are 
aversion and enmity, then the best laws in the world cannot 
solve our problems. Then all the sacrifices which we are pre- 
pared to make will be unavailing and all the wisdom and 


statesmanship will not create a happy future for our fatherland.” | 


This was stated by Dr. A. L. Geyer, chairman of S.A.B.R.A. 


(the South African Bureau of Racial Affairs) and a former High 
Commissioner in London, at a Union Festival celebration at 


Worcester. 

Dr. Geyer said that “the revolution of Black Africa makes 
the time in which we can solve our racial problems short. 

“White South Africans have the political and economic 
power in their hands. 

“We are the bearers of an old civilization and we call our- 
selves a Christian nation. For that reason the creation of 
mutual good relations between our races is our first task and 
duty. 

“All are included in this task: our ministers, our legislators, 
our newspaper editors, our officials and police. 

“Each of us daily participates in this task by building it up 


or destroying it.” 
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SOUTH WEST ( 
AFRICA 


Major Changes in 
Fifty Years 


SINCE UNION came about fifty years ago, South Africa’s 
total population rose from 5,878,000 to 14,928,000. The white 
population has increased from 1,257,000 to 3,123,000, of whom 
80 per cent now live in cities and towns compared with about 50 
per cent in 1910. 

These figures are given in a new publication, “Union Statis- 
tics for Fifty Years,” which the Bureau of Census and Statistics 
has prepared to coincide with the Union Festival. 

The Bantu population has increased from 3,956,000 to 
9,896,000. In 1911 only 273,802 Bantu could read and write. 
In 1951 that number had increased to 2,034,842. 

Other interesting figures from the book are: 

The Transvaal has overtaken the Cape as the province with 
the biggest population. In 1910 the Cape had 2,545,000 
people, the Transvaal 1,637,000. Today the Cape has an 
estimated population of 5,128,000, the Transvaal 5,772,000. 

Most of the country’s Bantu live in the tribal territories. Of 
the 8,560,083 Bantu in South Africa in 1951, 3,307,234 lived 
in the tribal territories, 2,238,534 in towns and cities and 
2,924,305 in the White rural areas. 

Road accidents have increased enormously. In 1935 there 
were 31,759 accidents resulting in 897 deaths. In 1958 there 
were 101,895 accidents and 2,633 deaths. 

Income tax collected rose from a mere £447,000 in 1915 
to more than £135,000,000 in 1959. 
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Following the signing of the letter of intent, a handshake 
between Dr. A. J. A. Roux (center) and Mr. Douglas Roberts 
seals the agreement to build a research reactor facility in South 
Africa. Mr. Harold Etherington, Manager of Allis-Chalmers 
Nuclear Power Department, is a pleased onlooker. 


U.S. Research Reactor 
for South Africa 


DR. A. J. A. ROUX, Research Director of the South African 
Atomic Energy Board, announced on June 17 that the Board 
intends to purchase an American research reactor for the 
Union of South Africa at a cost of about $3,000,000. 

The agreement provides for a contract with Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company for the supply of a reactor of the 
O.R.R. type, similar to the reactor at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory of the U.S.A.E.C. 

The main contract for the installation of the reactor, its 
housing and associate facilities, will be awarded to the South 
African firm of Roberts Construction Co., Ltd. It is expected that 
the contribution of local engineering firms in South Africa will 
account for two-thirds of the contract value. 

The “letter of intent,” which is for approximately $3 million, 
was formally signed at the South African Embassy in Washing- 
ton, D. C., by Dr. Roux for the South African Atomic Energy 
Board, and by Mr. Douglas Roberts for Roberts Construction 
Co., in the presence of Mr. Harold Etherington for Allis- 


Chalmers Nuclear Power Department. 


PREPARING NUCLEAR SCIENTISTS 

The Atomic Energy Board presently has fifty South African 
scientists studying at leading universities and nuclear research 
institutes in the United States, Britain, France and Germany. 
They are preparing to man the Union’s atom.: research center, 
to be established about seventeen miles from Pretoria. The site 
has been selgcted for its proximity to the three northern univer- 
sities—Witwatersrand, Pretoria and Potchefstroom—but it will 
be available to scientists from all the South African universities 
as well as organizations such as the C.S.I.R. 








THE FACE OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The face of a country is mirrored in the 
photographs of its working press...simple 
aspects of everyday life that make up the Mh. 
pattern of a people are captured by the eye | \ 


of the camera and recorded for posterity || \ 


...it is a pattern of endless variations and | 
yet, because it reflects humanity itself, it 
is the same the world over. 





is one of the most striking and 
unusual films ever made in the Union. By using still photographs, 
a mobile camera and an imaginative musical score, the pro- 
ducers have captured in celluloid the spirit and character of the 
people of South Africa. 


Prints are available on free loan after August 1. Please write 


to the Film Section, South African Information Service, 655 
Madison Avenue, New York 21,N.Y. 





South African Bank’s View | 


SINCE THE OUTBREAK of racial disturbances during the 
latter half of March, South Africa’s gold and foreign exchange 
reserves have fallen by about £23 million. A significant part of 
this sharp decline was due to normal seasonal commitments, 
including interest and capital repayments on uranium loans, 
but the major portion must be ascribed to a capital outflow 
arising from the political situation. 

The spate of adverse, and often exaggerated, reports on 
local events seriously undermined the confidence of overseas 
investors, already in a sensitive and nervous mood on account 
of stormy political developments elsewhere on this Continent. 
Panic selling of South African securities in foreign hands ensued 
and prices tumbled to levels of a few years ago. In a few weeks 
the value of local shares dropped by hundreds of millions of 
pounds. 

The absorbing capacity of the local market was severely 
tested and losses would have been much greater but for the 
active support of institutional investors whose buying operations 
were previously hampered by the scarcity of suitable shares at 
reasonable prices. 

Due to the backlog in scrip deliveries from overseas, finan- 





capital or of the income derived from it. A re-assurance to this 


the foreign investors’ right of free transfer of locally invested 5 
effect was recently given by the Minister of Finance. } 


At £130 million (the end-of-April figure), the Union’s mone- 
tary reserves are still strong enough not only to meet commit- 
ments but to withstand further pressure. The country’s 
short-term foreign indebtedness is small and, in case of need, 
drawings can still be made against South Africa’s subscription 
to the International Monetary Fund. 


~ 


Further, an important consideration is that foreign disinvest- 
ments in local securities have abated lately. The weaker and 
more nervous investors were eliminated during the recent 
shake-out and, barring further major political stresses, a 
resumption of selling pressure on the scale previously experi- | 
enced does not seem likely. ; 

At current prices, attractive yields are offering on first-class 
securities. Sooner or later this may induce a gradual return and 
broadening of overseas interest, particularly as it becomes 3 
more generally realised that the dividend-earning capacity of 
local companies has been unimpaired. Many local investors 


cial settlement of these share transactions is being delayed so have not failed to take advantage of good ing oppor. } 
that the outflow of funds to finance the repatriation of South tunities which presented themselves. National aspirations that 
African stocks and shares may continue for some time more South African stock should be locally held could thus be 

There is, however, no reason for undue concern and the satisfied and at favourable prices. ? 
position need cause no anxiety about the imposition, for in- (From the “Economic Bulletin,” May 1960, of the } 
stance, of exchange restrictions which would in any way affect Netherlands Bank of South Africa Limited.) 
? 
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fourth South African to be elected to the seven-member board 
of the First National City Bank of New York (South Africa) Ltd. 

The board was reconstituted in New York a month ago to 
include Mr. C. C. Wiley, former 
president of the Johannesburg 
Stock Exchange; Mr. H. L. Ken- 
nedy, director of Syfrets Trust 
Company; and Mr. D. Forsyth, 
director of companies and for- 
mer Secretary for External 
Affairs. 

Mr. W. M. Simmons, deputy 
chairman of the board in South 
Africa, said recently, ‘“We 
hope, with this representative 
board, to be more closely in ~<a” 
touch with South Africa than in éa 
the past. ws 

“We are comparative newcomers here and we are interested 
in helping to promote and expand trade between South Africa 
and other parts of the world. We have branches in 25 countries.” ; 





° iy 
Solid Grounds for 
Optimism 

THE SITUATION in South Africa and the Federation with 
their large, settled white populations is different from other 
African states, said Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer in his chairman’s 
statement to shareholders of the Anglo American Corporation 
recently. But that vital difference is not appreciated by many 
Bantu who watch with satisfaction the handing-over of political 
power to men of their own color in other parts of Africa, he 
added. 

The re-establishment of normal conditions will depend just 
as much on the attitude of the Bantu as on that of the whites. 

Mr. Oppenheimer said that it would be idle to pretend that 
Southern Africa is not subject to serious political risks. He added 
however: “In Southern Africa, in spite of all the problems and 
difficulties, there are solid grounds for optimism.” 

The Union and Southern Rhodesia are multi-racial countries 
with a comparatively large white population. “Whites are in a 
minority as compared with the Bantu, but are certainly not a 
small and helpless minority to be swept aside or tolerated as 
the Bantu majority may decide.” 

South Africa’s overseas reputation would be very different 
if other countries could be persuaded that a genuine, deter- 
mined effort was being made to remove all reasonable causes 
of discontent which provided the background to the activities 


of extremists and agitators. 



















Mr. Richard Perkins, chairman of the executive committee 
of the First National City Bank of New York, recently visited 
South Africa. While in Johannesburg, Mr. Perkins (right) 
called on the Mayor, Mr. Alec Gorshel (center). With them 


was Mr. Kenneth Spang, vice-president of the bank. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR 
RICH REWARDS 


THERE HAS BEEN a considerable drain on the Union’s 
reserves of gold and foreign exchange since the disturbances 
of March and April, the Minister of Finance, Dr. T. E. Dénges, 
said in Parliament on May 19. This was mainly due to overseas 
shareholders selling to Union nationals, a tendency which 
presented those who did not believe anti-South African propa- 
ganda with an excellent opportunity to “climb in” and reap 
rich rewards. 

As far as the internal financial position was concerned, the 
situation was still uncertain and “we shall have to act very 
cautiously and, especially, keep a curb on state expenditure 
as far as possible.” However, he was not pessimistic. He expects 
the external financial situation to improve as a result of the 
Government's firm action, together with its “willingness, where 
possible, to iron out any difficulties in the application of its 
policy.” 

He added, “Perhaps the turn will come even sooner than 
we expect.” 


Exports More Wool 


THE U.S. Agriculture Department reported recently that 
Argentine wool exports declined in the present season while 
those from the Union of South Africa increased. 

Exports of raw wool from the Union of South Africa during 
the first nine months of the 1959-60 season (July-June) were 
20 per cent higher than in the same period of the previous year. 
Up to March they were 204,200,000 Ib., compared with 
170,600,000 Ib. a year earlier. 








Hope and Heartache 
—A Prospector’s Lot 


SINCE that far-off day in 1867 when the children of a Boer 
farmer found a diamond near the Orange River, the search 
for this most beautiful of nature’s creations has lured men— 
and often women—away from homes and secure occupations 
to follow unbeaten tracks which have led them either to fortune 


or misery. 

While gigantic organized companies have created vast com- 
bines which annually mine thousands of carats of diamonds, 
worth millions of pounds—the 1959 diamond production of the 
Union totalled £91,135,943—alluvial diamond diggers using 
old-fashioned and in some cases homemade equipment, still 
work their claims in isolated areas in South Africa. 


FEW OLD TIMERS 


There are only a few hundred licensed diamond diggers left 
in the country and their number is slowly dwindling. Gone are 
the days of the great diamond rushes when scores of people, 
grimly clutching staking pegs, raced over the stony veld to 
establish their claims. At one stage during the 1920's, there 
was a veritable army of 25,000 diggers in the Transvaal. 

What happens if a man strikes it rich? An old-timer says: 
“Once a digger, always a digger. But there are few old-timers 
today. The trouble with many of them is that when they strike 
it rich, they go on a spree.” And after the spree they go back 
to their claims. Fortune rarely smiles on them twice. 


CLING TO 


There is always a tomorrow and the promise of a ten or 


HOPE 


fifteen carat stone worth about £100 a carat—if it is a clean 
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Amidst the dirt —a diamond! 
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An old prospector examines a day’s “wash” at the alluvial 
diggings near Kimberley. 


stone. And there are few clean stones. But the spirit of adven- 





ey 


ture and comradeship which is shared by the old diggers was | 


expressed by one 70-year-old who said: “The youngsters have 
legs like steel but the old men and their wives have hearts of 
gold. Gold is better than steel.” 


The Vaal River is an example of how diggers cling to the } 


hope of finding their fortunes. Although digging has lasted sixty 
years in that area, claims are still being worked. On June Ist, 
it was announced that three coffer dams were being pumped 
dry and hundreds of prospectors are staking claims in the dry 
river bed. 

At one time, it was a comparatively easy matter to procure 
rough stones illegally. Today, it is a hazardous game played 
between the police and illicit diamond buyers, with the buyers 
always losing. 


NEW STONES FROM “HOLE” 
AT KIMBERLEY?. 


ALMOST ninety years after its discovery in 1871 and forty- 
six years after it was closed, the fabulous De Beers diamond 
mine in Kimberley may be opened. The reopening of the famous 
mine has been under consideration for some time, and from 
time to time the mine has been pumped free of waiter. 

It was from this mine that Ceci! John Rhodes formed the 
De Beers Mining Company in 1880 and eventually gained 
control of all diamond mines in Kimberley. The main rock shaft 
along the “Big Hole” reached a final depth of 3520 feet before 
working ceased in August, 1914. Diamonds produced by the 
mine before it was closed totalled 14,500,000 carats, equivalent 
to about three tons. 
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“Operation Bottle” 


THANKS to an understanding sailor, the children in a fifth 
grade class in Lehighton, Pa., are finding out that South African 
children are not very different from themselves. Mr. Ralph S. 
Romberger, chief engineer on the Farrell Line’s “African Moon,” 
is a neighbor of the children’s teacher, Miss Ruth Hammers. 
When Miss Hammers suggested that her pupils would like to 
correspond with children in the Union, Mr. Romberger readily 
agreed and offered to provide the means for getting them 
started. 

It was decided that the veteran engineer would place the 


. letters written by Miss Hammers’ pupils in sealed bottles and 


cast them off near the coast of South Africa. Accordingly, the 
class selected the three best letters for “Operation Bottle” and 
sent them along with Mr. Romberger when his ship sailed for 
its ‘round Africa voyage. 

Realizing that the bottles might crash against the rocks of 
the Durban or Cape coastline, Mr. Romberger took the pre- 
caution of sending copies of the letters to the Johannesburg 
Sunday Times, explaining the class project. The response was 
immediate and the young American letter-writers have received 
dozens of letters from children in the Union who want to find 
out more about the United States and are anxious to help the 
American children learn about their country. 

So far, nobody seems to have found the bottles! 


MIDAS SPOTTED AT 
PRETORIA 


MIDAS, one of the United States’ newest and largest satel- 
lites, was clearly seen through binoculars and telescopes by a 
‘moon-watch’ team in Pretoria on June 6. Meanwhile, at the 
Smithsonian Institution’s satellite-watching station at Olifants- 
fontein, near Johannesburg, technicians photographed two of 
the nine portions of the latest Russian sputnik and its carrier. 
The sputnik has been described as a ‘space-ship’ capable of 
containing a man. An official of the Institution said it may be 
possible to spot three of the nine portions over South Africa 
again in the future. 


U. S$. C. OFFERS COURSE 
IN UNION HISTORY 


BEGINNING with the fall semester this year, the University 
of Southern California will offer a two semester course in the 
“History of South Africa.” This is the first American university 
to give such a course in the history of the Union as a separate 
entity. 

The course will be under the direction of Prof. Colin Rhys’ 
Lovell, who has worked on various phases of South African 
history, including the career of Gen. J. B. M. Hertzog, who was 
the third Prime Minister of South Africa, from 1924 to 1939. 
Professor Lovell was a Fulbright Lecturer in the Union during 
1955. 








“Kaffir Beer’ for 
Businessmen 


“KAFFIR BEER,” mostly brewed by Bantu women, may soon 
be on sale in the United States if efforts by a South African 
commercial firm are successful. Sale of the product will be 
promoted by telling American businessmen the good effect the 
beverage has on diseases common among them, namely throm- 
bosis and arteriosclerosis. 

The main ingredient of “kaffir beer” is kaffircorn (sorghum) 
and the beer is known to be rich in vitamin B. Some experts are 
of the opinion that the beer was first brewed in ancient Egypt 
and it is stated that weave patterns used by old Egyptians are 
found on containers used by Zulu for purifying “kaffir beer.” 

The only known drink any way similar to “kaffir beer” is a 
Yugoslavian corn beverage called boozah. 


CANADIAN REDSKINS IN S.A. 


MOST UNUSUAL visitors to South Africa recently were a 
Canadian Indian chief and seven of his followers. They are 
making a world tour. The central figure among them was Walk- 
ing Buffalo, 89-year-old statesman-chief of the Stoney Indians 
and a voice of authority among Canada’s Indians. 

The Mayor of Johannesburg, Mr. Alec Gorshel, who enter- 
tained them at a party during their 48-hour stay on the Wit- 
watersrand, said that it was the first time that American Indians 
had visited the Union. 

The guests were entertained at a civic reception and they 
wore their full regalia for the occasion. After South Africa 
they were to visit Salisbury, Nairobi, Kampala and London. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SCOPE is published as a service to North 
American readers interested in South African affairs. All articles 
and news items may be reprinted with or without acknowledge- 
ment. Photographs for publication (and also free subscriptions) 
may be obtained by writing the nearest information office. 

United States: Information Service of South Africa, 655 
Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 

Canada: The Information Adviser, Office of the High Com- 
missioner for the Union of South Africa, 15 Sussex Drive, 
Ottawa 2, Ontario. 


Editor: D. J. van Niekerk Asst. Editor: K. S. Jarratt 
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“Swazi with Cock,” a recent painting by Irma Stern. 


Guggenheim Prize Winner 


oo 

JIGGENHEIM PRIZE in South Africa, worth $1,000, 
has been awarded to Miss Irma Stern for her picture “Intrigue.” 
Four other South African paintings, by Jean Welz, May Hill- 
house, Betty Cilliers and Giuseppe Cataneos, were chosen to 
accompany Miss Stern’s picture to the international competition 
in New York. 

The prize, considered one of the most important ever ac- 
corded a painting by a South African artist, is the first level 
of competition being carried out in twenty-seven countries. The 


THE 


winning paintings will be entered for the International Guggen- 
heim Prize, worth $10,000, which is being awarded by the 


Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation in New York. 


Van Wyk Louw Gets Award 
THE HERTZOG PRIZE for Drama (for the period 1956-59) 
has been awarded to Prof. N. P. van Wyk Louw, of the Univer- 
sity of the Witwatersrand. Professor Louw has twice won the 
Hertzog Prize for poetry and once for critical prose and essay. 
He is the only man who has the distinction of winning the 
Hertzog Prize on four different occasions. 
The award will be made at the annual meeting of the South 
African Academy of Arts and Science in Pretoria during July. 
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Scholars Consider 
S. A. Culture 


“CULTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS in the Union of South Africa” 
was the topic of a paper given by the South African Cultural 
Attaché, Mr. W. Desmond Willson, before the 13th University | 
of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference in Lexington during 
the spring. 

The paper, given in the Dutch section, embraced the devel- 
opments in South Africa in the fields of music, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, the theater, ballet and literature. 

Mr. Willson pointed out that the Union is gifted with a | 
temperate climate and perennial sunshine, and that at no time 
of the year do its people have to seek amusement indoors, | 
This might have tended to be a retarding factor in the cultural | 
development of a people; but, in South Africa’s case, this factor 
is more than counterbalanced by many other factors which 
inspire a love for and promote an interest in culture. 

South Africa, with a multi-racial composition, offers a great 
diversity and unlimited scope for the study of culture, said Mr. | 
Willson. The white community is insistent in its striving to pre- 
serve Western culture, and the non-white communities, with 
their innate and marked sense of rhythm, which they share 
with other less-developed peoples, often resort to artistic ex- 
pressions of considerable merit in their daily tasks. 





— 


DECIMAL STAMPS 


A NEW SERIES of thirteen stamps will be issued to coincide 
with the decimalization of South Africa’s currency next year, 
according to the Postmaster-General, Mr. A. J. Botes. 

The stamps in the series will be issued in values of Yac, Ic, 
l¥ac, 2V¥ac, 3¥ec, 5c, 7¥ec, 10c, 12¥%c, 20c, 50c, and RI. The ' 
Postmaster-General said that the public is invited to submit | 
designs for the new stamps and that the winning designers | 


——— 


will be rewarded. 
SURPRISE STAMP 


The newest South African postage stamp is a special issue 
which went on sale on Union Day, May 31st. One of the six 
special issues in connection with 
the celebration of the Union‘s 
fiftieth anniversary, its design gf ‘ 
was a closely guarded secret ; 
until day of issue. (See Scope,  & 3 
April 1960, p. 3.) The stam Yi A; | 
ae alee of all the PmB1O ma 3#em1960 | 
Union's Prime Ministers since its founding in 1910: (left to right) | 
Gen. Louis Botha (1910-19), Gen. J. C. Smuts (1919-24 and 
1939-48), Gen. J. B. M. Hertzog (1924-39), Dr. D. F. Malan 
(1948-54), Mr. J. G. Strijdom (1954-58) and Dr. H. F. Verwoerd 
(1958 to present). The new stamp costs 3d. 
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BANTU BOOKLETS FREE 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN INFORMATION SERVICE has 
published a series of five illustrated booklets dealing with 
Bantu progress in the Union. Titled “The Progress of the 
Bantu Peoples Towards Nationhood,” it can be obtained 
free by writing to the New York offices of the Information 
Service at 655 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 

The five surveys deal respectively with self-government, 
economic advancement, education, land and agriculture, 
and social and cultural services for the Bantu. 


Carefree Life 
of Bushmen 


BUSHMEN in South Africa still live in a stone-age culture, 
but their carefree existence makes them “the only people in 
the world still capable of uninhibited laughter.” 

Dr. H. J. Heintz, of the University of the Witwatersrand, lived 
with Bushmen of the Kung tribe for a month while doing re- 
search on parasites. He took part in all their daily activities and 
slept in their grass shelters at night. He came back with a 
picture of an idyllic existence which modern man finds difficult 
to understand. 

Dr. Heintz recalls the joviality of these people who “sit 
around the fire after the day’s toil exchanging jokes, each quip 
being greeted with peals of laughter.” This laughter really 
left him envious. 


CHILDREN NEVER SPANKED 

He found the Bushmen very clean in their personal habits, 
washing their hands before meals if water is available and 
abjuring any type of food which white men would consider 
unclean. They are also a modest and chaste people. As far as 
he was able to determine, Bushmen children are never spanked. 
Yet they seem to grow up to be orderly and responsible mem- 
bers of the community. 

Dr. Heintz left the Bushmen fit and suntanned, after living 
mainly on a diet of steenbuck, tsama melons, and bush 
potatoes. 


Springbok Sports 


SPRINGBOK prestige in rugby is being challenged by the 
visiting New Zealand official team in a series of four test 
matches during June. The New Zealanders are trying to beat 
South Africa for the first time on home ground and confirm 


the superiority which they won in 1956 when they beat the ” 


Springboks 3-1. 

In the first test match on June 25th in Johannesburg, the 
home team defeated the visitors 13-0. Apart from the four tests 
in the Union, the New Zealanders will play twenty-two matches 
in Southern Africa. 
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BLOEMFONTEIN HOSTS 
FESTIVAL 


BLOEMFONTEIN, the small “Flower Fountain” city in the 
Orange Free State (pop. 115,000), was a scene of triumph 
during the last week of the Union Festival. The hospitality of 
Bloemfonteiners was amply proved when tens of thousands of 
visitors descended on the city to attend the celebration events. 
By the middle of the Festival week, the only accommodations 
open to visitors were tents! The Johannesburg Star compared 
the hosts to the farmer who has to sleep on the floor when his 
home is over-run with relatives. 

But goodwill was evident in many ways. Parking meters were 
suspended. All the shops on Maitland Street, the main street, 
were caught up in the festival spirit. Window displays, shop 
fronts and even bare walls were dressed up for the Union’s 
50th birthday. Women in Voortrekker costume and bearded 
men in top hats were to be seen everywhere, and above the 
hum of traffic could be heard the sound of military bands. 

The special attractions held in Bloemfontein were aimed to 
focus attention on the Union’s non-material achievements. “The 
festival opera productions proved the long-held opinion that 
South Africa has the combined talent to start a national opera,” 
wrote The Star. “Its art exhibitions centralized the vast array of 
talent and maturity which has sprung up since 1910. Various 
other exhibitions displayed on a national basis the great for- 
ward strides of many aspects of the country’s life which, had 
they not been centered together, would have diffused their 
impact.” 

The Bloemfontein programs were studded with excellent 
local operatic compositions as well as signs in other fields that 
the old ‘frontier spirit’ has given way to ‘urban patricianship.’ 

“This was the Union’s most unobtrusive, least headline- 
provoking progress since its birth,” said The Star, “but the 
Bloemfontein celebrations also showed that yet it was of 
great significance.” 


CANGO CAVE CONCERTS? 


IMPROVEMENTS on the Cango Caves are doing much to 
enhance this natural wonder as a tourist attraction. The ap- 
proaches are being streamlined to provide facilities for about 
1,000 cars, and a new building is under construction at the 
entrance which will contain a large restaurant, a swimming 
pool and other amenities. 

The sum of £95,000 is being spent on the scheme, of which 
£37,000 will be used to improve the access to the caves them- 
selves and to open inner caves to the public. 

Botha Hall, the principal cavern, is a natural amphitheater 
and plans for an annual festival of opera and ballet are 
under consideration. The well-known pianist Rodrigues Lopez 
visited the caves on a recent tour and expressed amazement 
at the acoustics of the Botha Hall. He said that he would like 
to perform there. 








"Hakabana,’ the ee of Pretoria architect Hellmut Stauch, 


Archi a ~ ~“opirit 
f an Age 


Left: In the hills near 
Pretoria, light and air 
characterize the Stauch 


home. 


Below: View from 
the studio. The paint- 
ing on the balcony wall 
was done by a Mapoch 
woman, using tooth- 
brushes and paint left 
over from the building 
job! 


NEY VEMENTS in architecture or the 
allied arts are sie initiated by those who 
instinctively respond to and express the spirit 
of the age in which they live.” 

Prof. W. D. Howie of the University of the 
Witwatersrand, who wrote these words, is 
certainly one of those men. 

An exhibition of South African architecture 
over the past 300 years, designed by Profes- 
sor Howie, was recently opened in Paris 
amidst the praise of French critics. Comment- 
ing on the exhibition, “Le Figaro” wrote: 
“Here we see the evolution of a style which 
although inspired by the most modern tech- 
niques, never ceases to keep its originality.” 

For the past two decades, architecture in 
the Union—both business and residential—has 
been striving for contemporary designs which 
are not only functional but also uniquely 
fitted to South African surroundings. 

One of America’s leading architects, Mr. 
Richard Neutra, has termed this effort a 
“healthy spirit of experimental progressive- 
ness.” Mr. Neutra is planning to set up a 
practice in the Union. 
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